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THE CASE FOR EDUCATION 


Many diatribes on education have appeared 
in periodical and book form. The schools have 
been censured for almost every conceivable type 
of failure. The exploitation of these charges 
by unfriendly groups is formidable. Therefore 
no further publicity will be given them here. 
In ScHoot anp Society, December 19, 1942, 
“a plea for propaganda in defense of public 
education” was extended by Theodore Brameld. 
He said, “If there was ever a time when organ- 
ized unity, unequivocal expression of conviction 
and purpose, and militant action, not only in 
defense of education but in aggressive promo- 
tion of its democratic aims, are indispensable, 
that time is now.” In passing, let us concede 
that a challenge to anything so fundamental to 
progress as our schools must be weleomed. A 
reasonable degree of adverse criticism is a 
healthy thing. However, we have probably had 
more criticism than we deserve. What educa- 
tion needs most is some favorable publicity, 
and the need must be met soon if educators are 
to escape apathy. 

The American public possesses great faith in 
formal education. This statement can be dem- 
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onstrated in many ways. As a ease in point, it 
can be shown that boys and girls must possess 
certain amounts of schooling before they can 
qualify for any one of a significant number of 
occupations. It is surprising to realize how 
many jobs require stated levels of educational 
achievement. This in itself is not proof of the 
value of formal education, but it is a good indi- 
eation of the faith placed in it by the public. 
This subject has been treated before but, to 
the writer’s knowledge, not in the way it is 
treated here. Actually the requirements are im- 
posing once they are gathered together. For 
example, analysis reveals that 38 per cent of 
the occupations listed in the census are closed to 
boys and girls who fail to aequire at least a 
high-school education or its equivalent. At this 
point, the statistician may raise an eyebrow 
and contend that, according to the most reliable 
sources, about three fourths of all the workers 
in this country are engaged in only 100 oecupa- 
tions, and, since there are 18,000 different occu- 
pations listed in the census, that an educational 
requirement stated in terms of the number of 
occupations demanding it does not give a true 
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picture concerning the education that the aver- 
age employer will require of his employees. 
Anticipating this challenge and recognizing it 
as justifiable, the writer consulted the Census 
Report for 1930, which lists the number of 
workers engaged in each occupation. It was 
possible, therefore, to ascertain that 28 per cent 
of all workers are required to have an elemen- 
tary-school education or its equivalent, and 19 
per cent are required to possess a high-school 
education. Thirty-three per cent of the remain- 
ing workers will find that their employers prefer 
high-school graduates although this preference 
has not yet grown into a demand. These statis- 
tics are based upon the responses received from 
employers by Mildred Davey, Elizabeth Smith, 
and Theodore Myers. Their findings culminated 
in a guidance textbook, “Everyday Occupa- 
tions,” published in 1941 by D. C. Heath and 
Company. We are concerned with two consid- 
erations: First, how much education is actually 
required, and secondly, what is highly recom- 
mended or desired although not actually de- 
manded at the present time? 

In an attempt to determine the scope of 


educational requirements for these jobs, an” 


analysis was made of the ten classifications of 
occupations listed in the Census Report for 
1930. Nineteen typical fields of work were 
chosen from among these ten classifications. 
The educational requirements for a limited num- 
ber of jobs (141), representative of these fields, 
are presented in Table I. The next step was to 
determine the number of people employed in 
these jobs. Table II reveals that over 31 mil- 
lion of the 49 million gainfully oceupied popu- 
lation were represented by these 141 jobs. The 
latter table then proceeds to catalog the number 


TABLE I 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF OCCUPATIONS REQUIRING 
OR PREFERRING CERTAIN LEVELS OF FORMAL 
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and percentage of workers required or desired 
to possess certain levels of formal education. 
While this study covers directly only 141 jobs, 
it is representative of all the occupations listed 
in the Census Report. 

Stated in terms of occupations, the analysis 
reveals that approximately 4 per cent of these 
jobs demand no formal schooling. Approxi- 
mately 23 per cent demand of the workers an 
elementary-school education or its equivalent 


TABLE II 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF WORKERS REQUIRED OR 
DESIRED TO POSSESS CERTAIN LEVELS OF 
ForRMAL EDUCATION 
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(the ability to read, write, and perform simple 
arithmetical processes). Slightly more than 26 
per cent require graduation from high school or 
its equivalent, while nearly 13 per cent require 
as much as a college degree or its equivalent in 
training or experience. It was possible, there- 
fore, to determine that in approximately 67 per 
cent of the occupations education is given defi- 
nite consideration. While no definite require- 
ments have been stated for the remaining 33 per 
cent, certain preferences do exist. Nearly six 
per cent of the jobs examined, although not 
specifically demanding it, indicate a preference 
for workers with at least an elementary-school 
education or its equivalent. More than 24 per 
cent prefer high-school graduates, even though 
they do not demand this, while approximately 
three per cent prefer high-school graduates who 
have also earned a college degree. 

Stated in terms of workers, the analysis re- 
veals that for 64 per cent of the gainfully occu- 
pied population a definite educational require- 
ment exists. The remaining 36 per cent will 
find that their employers prefer to hire workers 
who have acquired certain levels of formal edu- 
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cation. However, as yet, this preference has not 
attained the proportions of a rigid demand. 
Approximately 15 per cent of the workers in 
this country need no formal education. Twenty- 
eight per cent must have an elementary-school 
education or its equivalent. Nineteen per cent 
must possess a high-school education, while 
nearly two per cent will be compelled to earn a 
college degree. The remaining 36 per cent of 
the workers will find it to their advantage to 
possess some formal education when they go 
forth to seek employment. About two per cent 
of them will discover that their prospective em- 
ployers prefer to employ an applicant who 
has completed an elementary-school education. 
Nearly 34 per cent will learn that their prospec- 
tive employers prefer high-school graduates, 
even though they may not specifically demand 
this, and the rest of the workers (less than one 
per cent) will find that a college education is an 
asset in securing some types of employment. 

The foregoing analysis stresses the fact that 
64 per cent of the workers of this country will 
be confronted with an educational requirement 
when they seek employment. This does not 
mean that 64 per cent of the present gainfully 
occupied population possesses this requirement. 
It should be pointed out that many of the latter 
secured their jobs before the educational re- 
quirement was established by the employer. 
What the analysis does say, however, is that 64 
per cent of the boys and girls in school today 
who will eventually find employment in one of 
our 18,000 occupations will learn that their suc- 
cess in securing employment to their liking will 
be tempered by the amount of formal education 
they possess. 

In 1937 the United States Employment Ser- 
vice began a study to determine the extent to 
which America’s 18,000 occupations may be 
classified according to the characteristics they 
require of the worker. This study is still in 
progress in the employment-service division of 
the Bureau of Employment Security. The 
study has had two secondary objectives. 


One of these is the determination of the propor- 
tion of modern occupations whose successful per- 
formance demands that the worker have had vari- 
ous amounts of schooling. . .. Altogether, 2,216 
occupations were covered, which accounted in 1930 
for the employment of 13,650,280 workers. Thus 
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the sample covers about 12 per cent of the 18,000 
occupations in modern business and industry, em- 
ploying about 28 per cent of the nation’s gainfully 
occupied population (48,829,920).1 

This information was gathered by trained 
analysts who called upon employers and asked 
them how much education was essential for a 
worker to be a success on a specified job. The 
responses were checked by talking with the 
workers and their foremen and by an analysis 
of each job. This sample is believed to be rep- 
resentative of roughly 70 per cent of all Ameri- 
can workers. An elementary-school education 
or its equivalent was required for 67 per cent 
of these jobs. A high-school education was de- 
manded by 24 per cent, and college attendance 
or graduation by the remaining 9 per cent. The 
evidence indicates that employers place a 
premium upon education. 

Bacher and Berkowitz in their study of school 
courses and related careers have this to say 
about the vocational utility of high-school train- 
ing: 

Every subject taught in high school can be re- 
lated to one or more occupations, and almost every 
occupation of a skilled, managerial, or professional 
nature requires ability in and knowledge of some 
course taught in high school.2 
These two investigators have related the major 
groups of high-school subjects to 854 important 
occupations. “Major groups” were defined as: 
languages; mathematics; science; social science; 
health; drawing and art; music; agriculture; 
home economics; commercial; industrial and 
shop. This is the classification of the curricular 
offerings of secondary schools in the United 
States previously adopted by the U. S. Office 
of Edueation. It was found that a knowledge 
of and ability in music may lead to 34 different 
occupations, and that a knowledge of and ability 
in industrial and shop subjects may lead to at 
least 220 occupations. The number of occupa- 
tions to which the other subjects may lead lies 
between these two extremes, languages leading 
to 60; mathematics to 40; science to 87; social 
studies to 44; health to 77; drawing and art to 

1 Howard M. Bell, ‘‘ Matching Youth and Jobs,’’ 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1940, pp. 54-55. 

2Otto R. Bacher and George J. Berkowitz, 
‘¢School Courses and Related Careers,’’ (A teach- 


er’s manual on the Vocational Survey Blank), Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, p. 19. 
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65; agriculture to 121; home economies to 59; 
and commercial to 47. 

Bacher and Berkowitz have thus provided us 
with a picture of the job opportunities available 
to students who have knowledge and ability in 
specific subjects. Since the province of our 
immediate concern is to name educational re- 
quirements, the investigators did not go far 
enough. It was decided, therefore, to subject the 
854 occupations to further analysis in order to 
determine the specific educational requirement 
for each. The results of this analysis are pre- 
sented in Table III, which reveals that some 


TABLE III 


AMOUNT OF HIGH-SCHOOL TRAINING REQUIRED By 854 
SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 








Percentage 
of 


Minimum education required 
occupations 





One major group of high-school subjects ... 
Two major groups of high-school subjects .. 
Three major groups of = ie reg subjects. 
Four major groups of high-school subjects . 
Five major groups of high-school subjects . 
Six major groups of high-school subjects .. 
No high-school training required 





high-school training is required in 94 per cent 
of the occupations studied. Only six per cent 
of these occupations are open to workers lacking 
high-school training. In addition to the required 
training in high-school subjects, some education 
at the college level is required by 112 of the 854 
occupations studied. 

Brewer® has made a study similar to the one 
just cited. He reports that it is difficult to say 
exactly what a person ean or cannot do with a 
high-school education. Nevertheless, this writer 
summarizes 51 occupations in which a person 
lacking a high-school education would find it 
difficult to sueceed. Forty-five occupations were 
also listed that should not be undertaken without 
college preparation. 

The facts presented in this article testify to 
the faith placed in education by the American 
people. The article represents a compilation 
of data, collected and analyzed to determine 
specific educational requirements for various 
occupations. An earnest effort has been made 
to report the findings without coloration, al- 
though the intent to publicize propaganda 
favoring education was premeditated. 


3 John M. Brewer, ‘‘Occupations,’’ Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1936, p. 72. 
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The sampling made by the writer covered 
directly over 30 million of the 49 million gain- 
fully occupied population in 1930, or roughly 60 
per cent of the workers. It was representative 
of all workers in the United States and was, 
therefore, thought to be representative of 100 
per cent of the gainfully oceupied population. 

It is significant to note that high-school train- 
ing does not prepare the student for one job 
alone. No fewer than 34 different occupations 
are available to the student who completes train- 
ing in at least one major group of high-school 
subjects. As a matter of fact, a knowledge of 
and ability in industrial and shop subjects may 
lead to at least 220 occupations. 

Our evidence reveals that most employers do 
not ask for specific job training in high school. 
Requirements are stated in terms of “an elemen- 
tary education” or “a high-school education” or 
“college training.” These are not factors to be 
dismissed lightly. The schools have been con- 
demned for their failure to concentrate on spe- 
cialized vocational training. In meeting this 
challenge let us be mindful that intensive train- 
ing is demanded by only a small minority of our 
18,000 occupations, and that the need for this 
training is restricted to the professions, man- 
agerial occupations, and skilled trades. The 
American Youth Commission estimates that less 
than 14 per cent of the youth who entered the 
labor market in 1937 were employed in the pro- 
fessions, managerial occupations, or skilled 
trades.* 

Some questions arise here that deserve our 
earnest attention : To what extent are the schools 
responsible for intensive training of potential 
workers? Is this, in the final analysis, a public 
or a private responsibility? The answers to 
these questions are not to be found in the pages 
of this study. It is evident, however, that the 
proportion of youth receiving such training 
needs to be adjusted to the demand. The Ameri- 
ean Youth Commission estimates that 85 per 
eent of the youth who enter the labor market 
upon leaving school have a rendezvous with such 
unglamorous things as picks and shovels, filing 
cabinets, sales slips, and production lines.5 
Therefore, a word of warning should be sounded 
here. Let the school observe caution lest it 


4 Bell, op. cit., p. 68. 
5 Loc. cit. 
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assume responsibilities that rightfully belong to 
private agencies. It is true that the school 
should acquaint each pupil with his educational 
potentialities. Vocational education that pro- 
vides the pupil with an opportunity to explore 
various avenues of employment should be heart- 
ily supported. However, the distinction be- 
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tween vocational education and specialized 
vocational training must be clearly understood. 
The former is a public responsibility while the 
latter is not. Furnishing intensive training 
becomes a public responsibility when private 
sources cannot or will not asume that respon- 
sibility. 





A FEDERAL-AID BILL FOR EDUCA- 
TION CLEARS ITS FIRST HURDLE 


A SUBCOMMITTEE of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, as reported by the Asso- 
ciated Press, June 11, has approved the Hill- 
Thomas bill allocating $200,000,000 a year to 
the states during the war “for payment of in- 
creased teachers’ salaries and other unusual ex- 
penses,” and providing for a continuing post- 
war appropriation of $100,000,000 annually 
“to equalize teachers’ salaries and strengthen 
the school systems of the poorer states.” 

The latter proposed appropriation is of the 
same amount as that provided in the Federal- 
aid bill sponsored by the Emergency Commis- 
sion of the NEA in 1918 and introduced in 
every session of Congress thereafter for sev- 
eral years. The bill never reached “first base,” 
if the approval of a Senate subcommittee may 
be so designated. The failure of this measure— 
the causes of which will make an interesting 
chapter in some future history of Amercan 
education—delayed by at least a full genera- 
tion many important developments and im- 
provements in the services rendered by the 
publie schools. 

It is true that some of the objectives sought 
by the earlier bill are less significant today 
than they were twenty-five years ago—for ex- 
ample, the reduction of adult illiteracy, for 
which an annual allotment of $10,000,000 was 
provided. But the need of Federal aid toward 
the equalization of educational opportunities, 
for which $50,000,000 annually was proposed, 
is just as keen today as it was then. Federal 
participation in bearing the costs of preparing 
public-school teachers, for which an annual sub- 
vention of $10,000,000 was included in the 
earlier bill, is likewise a very real present-day 
desideratum—as witness the sharp contrasts 


still prevailing between the niggardly support 
accorded to the state teachers colleges and that 
given to other tax-supported higher institutions. 

A striking illustration of the discrepancies 
just referred to was furnished by a survey of 
higher education in the early 1920’s. One of 
the most highly industrialized of the states, it 
was disclosed, appropriated annually from the 
state treasury more money to support an agri- 
cultural college enrolling 600 students than it 
appropriated for ten normal schools, all of 
collegiate grade, enrolling 3,000 students. And 
this in a state in which agriculture was a rela- 
tively minor enterprise. Similar contrasts 
were to be found at that time in every state 
that supported separate institutions of these two 
types, with possibly one exception. These con- 
trasts still prevail. Small wonder that so many 
of the state teachers colleges have been not only 
willing but anxious to drop the professional 
designation, “Teachers College,” which ought 
to be a title of distinction and honor, and be- 
come merely “state colleges.” The latter name 
has two very real advantages: it helps to get 
better material for the football squads (as was 
more or less openly acknowledged as a motive 
in at least one state where the change was made) 
and it apparently helps to get more generous 
treatment at the hands of the legislators. 

All this, coupled with the fact that non-public 
institutions for the education of teachers have 
found it next to impossible to obtain bequests 
and endowments and must consequently be 
maintained largely by student fees, points to an 
unweleome but inevitable conclusion; namely, 
that what may be justly regarded as the pri- 
mary function of education in a democracy— 
the provision of carefully selected and well-pre- 
pared teachers for the lower schools—has not as 
yet caught the imagination of the American 
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people. Federal recognition of its significance 
would doubtless do something to remedy the 
defect. 

The recent action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in cutting from the budget the sum 
asked for the support of the NYA, and pro- 
posing the liquidation of this important educa- 
tional enterprise by January 1, 1944, gives 
added importance to the Hill-Thomas bill. The 
latter, at least, will not have the political handi- 
cap that so unfortunately attaches to anything 
associated with the New Deal.—W. C. B. 


A NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING COMMISSION 
ORGANIZED 

THE organization of the National Educational 
Planning Commission has just been announced. 
It has a comprehensive program “for enlisting 
the leaders in every American community in the 
formulation of a national policy for American 
education to fit the children and youth of today 
to meet the problems and challenge of the post- 
war world.” The commission is composed of 
“official and unofficial representatives” of lead- 


ing educational associations, the ALA, the Na- 
tional Planning Association, the AFL, the CIO, 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the AAUW, and “persons chosen to represent 
the fields of business and industry, service clubs, 


agriculture, and health.” The following state- 
ments are quoted from a recent release: 


This commission believes that now is the time to 
consider the future of the schools and educatien 
in America after the war. The children and youth 
of our country are growing up into a world in 
which they are going to have immense responsibili- 
ties and in which there can be unparalleled oppor- 
tunities. To help them meet these responsibilities 
and accept this challenge will require a more ade- 
quate education than any given in the past. The 
commission recognizes that schools alone cannot do 
the job, although, if their program is reconstructed 
to meet the emerging situation, they can do much. 
Their work will have to be co-ordinated with that 
of the home, the churches, youth organizations, 
libraries, and other educative agencies... . 

The commission proceeds on the assumption that 
a sound and constructive national educational policy 
requires thinking on a national scale. The 5,000 
local communities which the commission proposes 
to organize decide what kind of education they 


want. It is recognized that groups of leading 
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citizens in thousands of communities cannot work 
toward these ends in a constructive, co-ordinated 
way without some sort of organization, without 
reliable facts and data, and without a clear under- 
standing of the major issues involved. Therefore, 
the National Educational Planning Commission will 
select the most basic issues that need to be con- 
sidered in any comprehensive plan for the recon- 
struction of American education. ... 

The commission proposes to prepare discussion 
material on each of the strategie issues selected, 
stating the problem in simple concrete terms; giv- 
ing essential facts needed for its intelligent dis- 
cussion; and presenting, objectively, the various 
alternative solutions. Every community committee 
will be asked to express itself, after thorough dis- 
cussion, on which of the various alternatives it 
favors. Both majority and minority opinions will 
be sent to the commission, which, on this basis, will 
formulate and publicize a national policy. 

The local committees will then be given such aid 
as the commission has available and is asked to 
give to organize themselves, to put the policies into 
effect in their own communities, and, through co- 
ordinated effort, to obtain appropriate state and 
national legislation. 

The carrying of this program into effect is de- 
pendent on securing grants-in-aid. Such grants are 
being considered by several foundations, labor or- 
ganizations, and individuals, and an interim grant 
has already been made available for preliminary 
work, 

Among the members of the commission are 
Floyd Reeves, former chairman, AYC; Carl Mi- 
lam, secretary, ALA; Mrs. A. Hastings, presi- 
dent, National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers; Hedwig Kuhn, of the National Planning 
Association; Allen D. Albert, past president, 
Rotary International; Lawrence Carlstrom, in- 
ternational representative, UAW, CIO; Mrs. 
Raymond Sayre, of the Iowa Farm Bureau; 
Charles S. Johnson, of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund and Fisk University; Laura Zirbes and 
Mrs. A. W. Clevenger, of the AAUW; Mary 
Murphy, of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund and National Commission of Young Chil- 
dren; and Carleton Washburne, past president, 
Progressive Education Association, chairman of 
the commission. 

Working on the discussion leaflets for the 
commission are Walter Anderson, dean, College 
of Education, University of Montana, and Earl 
S. Johnson, assistant professor of sociology, and 
Joseph Lohman, the University of Chicago. 
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We take it that the names of members rep- 
resenting such important organizations as the 
NEA, the AFT, the ACE, the Association of 
American Colleges, and the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges will be announced 
later. 


MEETING THE TEACHER-SHORTAGE 
IN NEW MEXICO 


Wirn the best interests of the schools and 
scholarship standards in mind, the New Mexico 
State Board of Education, according to an 
article in the New Mexico School Review (May), 
has declined to issue “any kind of certificate to 
teachers having less than one year of college 
training above high school” and puts it squarely 
up to the schools to secure staff members who 
will not fall short of these minimum qualifica- 
tions. Schools failing to do this “will not be 
permitted to operate next year.” 

The board will issue war-emergency certifi- 
cates as follows: 


1. Degree teachers. a. Those teaching in New 
Mexico this year—one-year High-School Certificate 
will be issued without summer attendance. b. Those 
not actively engaged in teaching—one-year High- 
School Certificate will be issued on nine term hours 
of college credit earned in some New Mexico college 
during the life of the applicant’s last certificate or 
since that certificate expired. 

2. Teachers who have two or more years of col- 
lege training above high school, but do not have a 
degree—one-year Professional Certificate will be 
issued on nine term hours of college credit earned 
(as in b). 

3. Teachers who have one year of college work 
above high school, but not two years—War Emer- 
gency Certificate will be issued on nine term hours of 
eredit earned in some New Mexico college this year. 
... This type of certificate will be issued only when 
a better qualified teacher is not available... . 

All certificates in these emergency classifications 
will be issued only on the request of the employing 
authority. 

Teachers admitted from other states are expected 
to have a degree from a standard college and 
teacher-training preparation. These teachers will 


be granted a one-year High-School Certificate. ... 

The State Board requests that colleges in the 
state put in some special methods courses for those 
with less than two years of college credit. 
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A WARTIME PROGRAM FOR ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS 


“A TweE.Lve-Pornt Program for Elementary 
Education in Wartime” is the title of an inter- 
esting document recently prepared for the East 
St. Louis (Ill.) publie schools, M. E. Bruce, 
superintendent. The program is as follows: 


(1) A more ready obedience; (2) we must em- 
phasize the need for real work; (3) more emphasis 
on reading; (4) accuracy, thoroughness, and the 
functional aspects of arithmetic must be stressed ; 
(5) the global concept of geography as it relates 
to war and to peace must be emphasized; (6) his- 


- tory in wartime must stress what causes nations to 


fight and how peace may be established; (7) adapt- 
ing elementary science to war needs; (8) health, 
physical fitness, and safety; (9) industrial arts and 
home economies in the war program; (10) special 
guidance for the child in trouble; (11) whole- 
hearted participation in community service; (12) 
emphasize the teaching and practice of democracy. 


Under each of these topics, specifie and de- 
tailed suggestions are given to guide teachers in 
attaining the ends sought. 

In a Foreword, L. G. Osborn, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, says: 


There has been so much published material tell- 
ing how the schools should co-operate with the gov- 
ernment effort . . . that unless a unified plan 
of wartime education for the schools of East St. 
Louis is adopted only confusion can result. This 
has been prevented in the high schools by the adop- 
tion of the High School Victory Corps plan. No 
such nation-wide program is available for elemen- 
tary schools. It is, therefore, the purpose of this 
bulletin to outline such a plan. It is our hope that 
it will present an overview of the entire wartime 
program in the elementary schools, and that it will 
serve as a fulerum upon which that program may be 
implemented. 


The preparation of the bulletin was a co-oper- 
ative project in which teachers, supervisors, and 
administrative officers participated, among them, 
in addition to Mr. Bruce and Mr. Osborn: M. M. 
Benham, J. A. MeCollom, and R. M. Miller, ele- 
mentary-school principals; F. F. Clasgow, su- 
pervisor of physical education and safety; W. 
Morris Jones, supervisor of manual arts; Mary 
Leah Bouldin, teacher of home economies; and 
Mamie Coleman, Bess Cragen, Flavia Williams, 
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Elizabeth Kinsella, Agnes Wallace, and Flora 
Meyer, departmental teachers. 


CHINA TURNS DISASTER INTO 
TRIUMPH 

THE Office of War Information, in releasing 
news notes on wartime educational activities in 
China, says that the story of China’s educational 
progress as revealed in “Chinese Education 
during the War,” published by the Chinese 
Ministry of Education late in 1942, “should 
interest and challenge all Americans.” 

As reported in ScHooL, anp Society from 
time to time, Japan’s studied destruction of 
Chinese universities has not worked. The per- 
sonnel of those institutions simply moved far- 
ther inland and in such quarters as could be 
found defied what seemed to be insuperable 
difficulties and carried on with spirits unbroken. 
It was necessary for the sake of economy to 
consolidate several institutions in one, as for 
example, the merging of the National Peking 
University, the National University of Peiping, 
and the National Peiping Engineering College 
into the present National Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Everywhere the postwar, as well as the 
wartime, problems that are distinetly Chinese 
are stressed, and the Chinese Ministry of Edu- 
cation set up in 1940 the Division of Cultural 
Relations, which has as its aim co-operation 
with other nations through such enterprises as 
the exchange of professors and the publication 
of an international series of “outstanding trans- 
lations and original writings.” 


Secondary education has been revamped and 


improved in equipment and quality of instruc- 
tion and these “middle schools” are distributed 
according to the status of the various provinces 
in population, finances, culture, and “communi- 
cation facilities.” Along with these college 
“feeders” are the vocational schools which pre- 
pare for the professions and industries and fit 
students for work in the government. As in 
America, the increase of students in the fields 
of science and engineering is spectacular. 
Normal schools in China, as early as 1927, 
were undergoing drastic changes, and the war 
has not been allowed to interfere with their 
development. In 1941, for example, the Min- 
istry of Education among other regulations 
decreed that graduates of normal schools must 
“eomplete a year of teaching service with un- 
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usual accomplishments” before being allowed to 
pursue higher learning. A teaching career is 
encouraged by a grant of free tuition to stu- 
dents whose mental equipment holds promise of 
their success. : 

As in Russia, compulsory primary education 
in China has made great strides and there are 
now enrolled in the various schools reaching in 
numbers into the hundreds of thousands 224 
million pupils, and the government’s goal is the 
wiping out of illiteracy by the end of the year 
1949. This will have been achieved for the 
younger generaton by two four-year programs 
of the compulsory education of children. 

Keeping step with this phenomenal progress 
is the not less earnest effort to establish a sys- 
tem of adult education and women’s education. 
The plan adopted at the National Conference 
on People’s Education, March, 1940, in Chung- 
king, is expected to transform 171,376,224 adult 
illiterates into “intelligent citizens.” In spite of 
the traditional attitude toward women, great 
progress has been made in their educational 
status. Coeducation is permitted in the higher 
institutions of learning, and there are in addi- 
tion four such institutions for women only, 
among them one teachers college. 

With Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek stress- 
ing the importance of character education, the 
Minister of Education makes this report of the 
education program: 


Built upon the eight cardinal virtues of loyalty, 
filial piety, benevolence, love, faithfulness, right- 
eousness, peace, and harmony—our ancient concep- 
tion of education—and upon the new Three Peo- 
ple’s Principles, it meets the demands of old and 
new times. Its purpose is to develop the ideal per- 
sonality, the ‘‘superior man,’’ and to raise upright, 
able individuals; intelligent, law-abiding citizens. 


The establishment of additional schools for 
border districts, especially in Thibet and Mon- 
golia, is envisioned by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, as well as “some replanning for Chinese 
students in the United States.” 

Well may this country stand agog and feel 
challenged by the astounding accomplishments 
of China during the five-year merciless and un- 
provoked invasion by her bad neighbor, Japan. 
Truly this nation, hoary with centuries of cul- 
ture, is taking every advantage of “the uses of 
adversity.” 
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Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

JoHn W. Srupesaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, who was nominated in March by 
Charles Edison, Governor of New Jersey, for 
the post of State Commissioner of Education, 
has asked that his name be withdrawn from the 
list of nominees. Dr. Studebaker gave as his 
reason the “increasing obligations to the duties” 
of his present office. The nomination had been 
pigeonholed by the Republican-controlled Sen- 
ate, and Governor Edison, in a prepared state- 
ment given to the Herald-Tribune, June 14, 
said: “The Republican party and its leadership 
cannot evade responsibility for having played 
the most cynical kind of politics with the office 
of Commissioner of Education. If there is any 
office in New Jersey which should not be a 
political football it is this office.” 


Rosert C. Wiuu1aMs, professor of education, 
State Teachers College (Superior, Wise.), has 
been named acting president to sueceed C. W. 
Smith, who will retire, July 1, and who has held 
the post since Jim Dan Hill, president, was 
given leave of absence for service as a colonel 
in the Army. 

ScHooL, AND Society (June 5) erroneously 
reported the appointment of F. E. Weyer, act- 
ing president, Hastings (Nebr.) College, to the 
presidency. Dr. Weyer wishes it understood 
that he has at no time been a candidate for this 
post. 


Leo Ary Mayer, head of the department of 
Oriental studies, Hebrew University (Pales- 
tine), has been elected to succeed Leon Roth 
as rector of the university. 


NicuoLtas McD. McKnieut, associate dean, 
Columbia College, Columbia University, who 
has had leave of absence from his post to serve 
as a lieutenant in connection with the V-12 
training program at the university, has been 
placed on inactive duty and will serve as act- 
ing dean of the college, succeeding the late 
Herbert E. Hawkes, whose death was reported 
in ScHOoL AnD Society, May 8. 


Water B. KeEennepy, professor of law, 
Fordham University, has been appointed act- 


ing dean, School of Law, to succeed Ignatius 
M. Wilkinson, who has been granted leave of 
absence to serve as corporation counsel of New 
York City. 


Henry A. TApGELL, director of mental defi- 
ciency and statistics, Massachusetts State De- 
partment of Health, has been appointed super- 
intendent, Belchertown (Mass.) State School, 
to sueceed George E. McPherson, who has re- 
tired because of ill health, after twenty-one 
years of service. 


DonaLp H. THompson, associate professor of 
edueation, Central Washington College of Edu- 
cation, has been appointed acting director of 
publie service to succeed A. J. Foy Cross, who 
has been commissioned a lieutenant (j. g.), 
Naval Reserve. Dr. Foss had been director of 
instruction in the public schools of Omaha 
(Nebr.) before going to the college. 


THE Bureau of Intereultural Education, 
which will conduct a workshop at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, July 6—August 
13, has announced the following list of “re- 
source leaders”: Christian O. Arndt, senior 
adviser, U. S. Office of Education, subject, 
“Oriental American Relations’; Saul K. Pad- 
over, assistant to Harold L. Ickes, “Federal 
Responsibility for Dealing with Minority Peo- 
ples in the United States”; Robert E. Gibson, 
educational adviser on curriculum, War Relo- 
cation Authority, “Japanese Americans and 
Relocation”; Harold E. Davis, Division of Sci- 
ence and Education, Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, “Anglo- and Span- 
ish-American Neighbors”; Clifford Bragdon, 
director, Intereultural Education Workshop, 
Harvard University, “The School Program”; 
Leonard Covello, principal, Benjamin Frank- 
lin High School, New York City, and a group 
of his teachers; Willard Johnson, assistant to 
the president, National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, “Tolerance Is Not Enough”; 
and a representative of the National Urban 
League (to be announced), “Negro Discrimi- 
nation in the United States.” 


Tue following instructors have been ap- 
pointed to full-time positions on the staff of 
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Springfield (Mass.) College: U. C. Cowing, 
formerly with the Technical High School 
(Springfield), W. T. Cowing, principal, Upton 
(Mass.) High School, A. W. Gniffke, prin- 
cipal, Princeton (Minn.) High School, and 
Harry H. Lynch, of the Classical High School 
(Springfield), to teach physics; and C. Nelson 
Butler, of the Technical High School, to teach 
mathematics. 


Earut C. KeEwey, director of the Workshop 
on Children in Wartime, which will be held at 
Wayne University (Detroit), June 28—August 
1, has announced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing staff: Marie I. Rasey, associate pro- 
fessor of education, and Laurentine B. Col- 
lins, associate professor of health education, 
Wayne University; and E. Lee Vincent, of the 
department of mental growth, Mary V. Gut- 
teridge, department of education, Ellen Miller, 
department of family-life education, Marian 
Breckenridge, department of physical growth, 
Theodore Czerkowski, director of recreational 
clubs, and Mary E. Sweeny, assistant director 
of the school, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit. 


KENNETH Bonner, headmaster, Redding 
Ridge (Conn.) School, has been appointed in- 
struetor in physics, Naval Flight Preparatory 
School, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 


Tue following persons are among those ap- 
pointed to the summer-session staff of Colum- 
bia University to assist in the “more than 
1,500 courses” to be given during the period, 
July 6-August 13: Eugen S. Altschul, prin- 
cipal economist, Central European Section, 
Board of Economie Warfare, economic theory; 
Edwin E. Calverly, professor of Arabie and 
Islamics, Hartford Theological Seminary, in- 
tensive courses in Egyptian colloquial Arabic; 
Vincente T. Mendoza, of the University of 
Mexico, and Ernest Da Cal, of New York Uni- 
versity, courses in Spanish language and poetry 
and in Mexican literature; John K. Wright, 
director, American Geographic Society of New 
York, and Raye R. Platt and Charles B. Hitch- 
cock, also of the staff of the society, economic 
and political problems in Southeastern Asia; 
Samuel Van Valkenburg, professor of clima- 
tology and regional geography, Clark Univer- 
sity, and G. B. Cressey, professor of geology 
and geography, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, 
courses on Soviet Asia and the Far East; M. 
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Ogden Phillips, professor of economies and 
commerce, Washington and Lee University 
(Lexington, Va.), “raw-materials position” of 
the United States and the regional economy 
of Latin America; Eleanon Isaacs, attorney 
for the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Washington (D. C.), a course for students 
with no previous legal training to equip them 
with sufficient knowledge to understand every- 
day legal problems; J. D. Ferguson, professor 
of English, Western Reserve University, and 
M. J. Valeney, instructor in English, Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) College, trends in American literature 
since the Civil War; J. J. De Cicco, instructor 
in mathematies, Illinois Institute of Technology 
(Chicago), ecaleulus; Loredano Gonzales del 
Campo, Havana Normal School, and Stewart 
G. Cole, executive director, Service Bureau for 
Intereultural Education of New York, prob- 
lems of intercultural education, General Cur- 
riculum Workshop, Teachers College; and 
Florence S. Dunlop, psychologist and super- 
visor of special classes, public schools, Ottawa 
(Canada), administration and teaching of 
classes for the mentally handicapped. 


Mary Hueues, order librarian, Baylor Uni- 
versity (Waco, Tex.), has been promoted to 
the post of assistant librarian; Robert W. 
Severance, librarian, has been granted leave 
of absence to accept a commission in the Air 
Corps; and Laurence E. Tomlinson, associate 
librarian, has resigned. 


JOHN J. SEIDEL, assistant superintendent for 
vocational education, Maryland State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, has been appointed 
executive assistant in vocational education, Vo- 
cational Division, U. 8. Office of Education. 


Epwarp V. CusHMAN, principal, Sherburne 
(N. Y.) High School, will assume the superin- 
tendency of schools, Amsterdam (N. Y.), July 
1. Albert L. Bonner, principal,. Middlesex Val- 
ley Central School, will sueceed Mr. Cushman. 


A. B. ANDERSON, superintendent of schools, 
Salmon (Idaho), has been elected to the super- 
intendency at Silverton, Ore. Mr. Anderson 
took office, June 1. 


Recent Deaths 

Gumo Fusini, former professor of mathe- 
maties, University of Turin, died, June 6, at 
the age of sixty-four years. He had served in 
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the professorship at the university (1913-38) 
before coming to the United States in 1939, 
when he became a member of the Institute of 
Advanced Study (Princeton, N. J.) and served 
as a collaborator with Albert Einstein. He was 
a specialist in differential-projective geometry. 


Aspro Davip Morritu, professor emeritus of 
biology, Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.), 
died, April 8, at the age of eighty-eight years. 
He taught in Lewistown (Pa.) from 1878-83 
before going to a professorship in Belmont 
College, 1883-88. He served as professor of 
biology and geology (1888-91), Ohio Univer- 
sity (Athens), and as professor of chemistry 
and biology (1891-96) and professor of biol- 
ogy (1896-1927), Hamilton College. 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG WAUCHOPE, a member of 
the staff of the University of South Carolina 
(1898-1937), died, June 9, at the age of eighty- 
one years. 


ANNE Reipy, since 1928 a member of the 
staff of the Campus Training School, Western 
Michigan College of Education (Kalamazoo), 
died, July 10, at the age of forty-seven years. 


Other Items of Interest 


A STATEMENT signed by representatives of 20 
departments of the University of Minnesota, 
representing many different fields, takes to task 
the high-school leadership of America for the 
policy of decreasing foreign-language study at 
a time when millions of young men are going 
to foreign countries, where a knowledge of the 
native tongue is important not only “for the 
war effort” but “for their own safety.” Only 
Spanish, they say, shows “a healthy growth.” 
French has noticeably declined, as well as Ger- 
man, and virtually no Italian is being taught. 
The statement calls attention to the postwar 
need of men and women who can speak foreign 
languages and contrasts the present policy of 
the high schools with the effort the Army is 
making to train young officers in “special 
schools with languages as major -subjects.” 
They regard the situation as “very serious.” 


Tue University of California (Berkeley) an- 
nounces that patriotic motives have led pro- 
fessors in various fields to refresh themselves 
in elementary physics in order to meet the de- 
mand for teachers in that department. The 
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group is made up of representatives of other 
scientific fields and of the humanities, classies, 
and publie-speaking departments. The profes- 
sorial enrollees will carry on the entire program 
of regular students, though they will not be re- 
quired to hand in their homework “unless they 
get a solution different from that of their 
teacher.” 


THE legislature of North Carolina has passed 
an act extending from seven to nine months 
the state’s “full responsibility for the opera- 
tion” of the public-school system. 


CONCERN about the neglect of the humanities 
has led the faculty of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, Georgetown University (Washington, 
D. C.), to supplement the institution’s many 
courses of a military nature with generous 
offerings in the liberal-arts field. The aim is to 
maintain in the war and postwar periods “a 
golden mean in cultivating the arts of peace 
and the skills of war.” The Reverend John 
E. Wise, 8.J., dean of freshmen, has called the 
attention of ScHoot anp Socrety to this well- 
balanced program. 


AN unusual allocation of funds—$60,000— 
has been made by the Harvard Corporation 
from the “unrestricted income” of the univer- 
sity “to finance a two-year study of future 
provisions for a broad, general liberal-arts edu- 
cation in American high schools and colleges,” 
as announced by Jerome D. Greene, secretary 
to the corporation. A Committee on the Ob- 
jectives of a General Education in a Free So- 
ciety will have charge of this fund and will 
make a “wide distribution” of the report to 
be published as a result of their study of post- 
war problems of education. Paul H. Buck, 
dean, Faculty of Arts and Sciences, will head 
the committee. 


Unner the title, “Social Legislation in Aus- 
tralia,” Fact Bulletin, No. 9 (May), reports 
that in the British Commonwealth “down un- 
der” a University Commission has been set up 
for the purpose of organizing the universities 
of the country on a liberal plan that will meet 
wartime needs. Elementary education is free 
and compulsory up to the minimum age of 14 
and is under the control of the several states, 
as is also the system of agricultural and tech- 
nical schools. The universities are maintained 
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“by endowment, fees, and state subsidy.” Now 
the new commission, agent of the Common- 
wealth government, is exercising a control of 
education, formerly left to the states, in that it 
has the power “to make the universities acces- 
sible to all economic groups” and to prevent 
both “wastage of manpower needed for the 
Army” and “impoverishment in the technical 
faculties caused by the enlistment of students.” 
The commission may pay fees of students in the 
“war faculties’—medicine, dentistry, engineer- 
ing, science, veterinary science, and agriculture 
—and give “financial assistance up to £143 
($465) a year.” It may also decide upon the 
methods by which students are selected for 
training. 


ALtvIN JOHNSON, director, New School for 
Social Research (New York City), has an- 
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nounced the publication by the Ecole Libre des 
Hautes Etudes, of Renaissance, the first gen- 
eral French magazine to be published in this 
country. Dr. Johnson hails it as “a happy 
augury” that its publication coincides with the 
rebirth of the Republic of France. The vice- 
president of the école, Henri Gregoire, is the 
editor of Renaissance, the first issue of which 
is a double number containing, on its title 
page, a letter of congratulation from President 
Roosevelt to the Ecole Libre and, among its 
contributions articles by such internationally 
known scholars as Jaeques Maritain, formerly 
professor of philosophy, Catholie Institute of 
Paris, now president, Ecole Libre des Hautes 
Etudes; Paul Van Zeeland, formerly Prime 
Minister of Belgium; and Gustave Cohen, of 
the Sorbonne, now dean, Faculty of Letters, 
Keole Libre des Hautes Etudes. 


Shorter Papers... 





AN SOS CURRICULUM FOR 16- AND 

17-YEAR-OLD BOYS 

Tuis is a time of difficulty for boys waiting 
to be called to a war the length of which no one 
can estimate. It seems obvioys that, as a pro- 
tection to them, the schools should bend every 
effort to help in their present adjustment and 
morale and to prepare them for what is ahead. 
Girls, too, need much sympathetic help. 

These problems have been given careful study 
by a group of students in the Graduate School 
of Education at Harvard University in more 
than a dozen prolonged meetings, with the freest 
discussion. Most of them are teachers at the 
present time and have been busy applying, so 
far as possible, their findings in their own 
schools and discussing the problems with their 
colleagues. 

This paper is submitted for the consideration 
of high-school faculties, who should, of course, 
vote and carry out their own plan. The plan 
submitted herewith can be combined with the 
Vietory Corps program if so desired. 

The first task which this group undertook was 
to provide pre-induction information addressed 
to the boys themselves. This is summarized as 
follows, under eight points: 


Wat To Do WHILE WAITING TO BE CALLED 


1, In all your plans, secure the help and co-opera- 
tion of your school counselor, and the counsel and 
consent of your parents. 

2. Attend ahead of time to things that might be 
necessary: obtaining your birth certificate and 
other proofs of name and age; obtaining three 
passport photos; arranging for joint ownership of 
bank accounts, bonds, and other property; securing 
transcripts of school and college records; arrang- 
ing for securing three letters of recommendation 
attesting to your character, outstanding abilities, 
and loyalty to the government. (Notify these 
people in advance, so that their statements may 
be definite.) Possibly photostatie copies may be 
made of these records, with one set to be left at 
home. 

3. Since you may have a measure of choice, decide 
carefully what branch of service you wish to enter, 
and what kinds of work you might do. Decide 
whether or not you might be accepted for training 
as an officer, and if so, what branch of training 
and which college you would prefer. 

4, Obtain some practice in the personal interview, 
perhaps with your counselor, in which you answer 
questions about your abilities and plans. 

5. Study occupations, both of the military ser- 
vices and civilian life, so that you can plan for 
your career after the war; if possible, plan a mili- 
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tary service that will contribute to your later 
career. . 

6. Make out a continuing inventory of yourself, 
on such topics as the following: interests; hobbies; 
experience and ability in leadership and in human 
relationships; intellectual level; school records; 
ability in languages; work records; athletic ac- 
tivities; height; weight; condition of sight, hear- 
ing, teeth, feet; posture; color recognition; gen- 
eral health; correctable defects; ete. 

7. Try to improve the inventory by learning new 
skills, both in the Victory Corps and otherwise, 
especially in several, such as shopwork, clerical 
work, electricity, physics, typing, Morse code, 
mathematics, airplane recognition, first aid, nurs- 
ing, sewing, cooking, handling machines, report- 
writing, map-reading, drawing, photography, mete- 
orology, ete. 

8. Condition yourself by some such exercises as 
basketball, running, wrestling, obstacle running, 
gardening, ete. Learn to swim 75 yards, and to 
float and tread water. Avoid bad habits; eat 
plain food. 


The second task was concerned with drawing 
up a curriculum for these 16- and 17-year-old 
boys in order to carry out the guidance and 
basic training needed. It was brought out in 
the discussions (1) that a very large majority 
of these boys are working outside school, (2) 
that many of them are tempted to leave school 
entirely, and (3) that, consequently, the curricu- 
lum must be practicable and effective enough to 
appeal to the interest and support of the boys 
themselves. All or any part of the program of 
studies should be open to boys and girls who 
work, part-time or full-time, if possible on a 
co-operative basis, two students alternating be- 
tween school and work in the same job, with 
industrial supervisors assisting in the training. 
Sequence of studies should be adapted to levels 
of ability. 

The following is the proposed curriculum, 
with each of the studies on a five-periods-a-week 
basis and with extra time for various kinds of 
student activities. 


1. Pre-induction problems, morale, survey of oc- 
cupational opportunities in armed forces and ci- 
vilian life. 

2. Physical conditioning and personal hygiene. 

3. English and social studies, 

4. Science: one chosen from physics, chemistry, 
meteorology, navigation, mathematics. 

5. Basic skills: one or more chosen from junior 
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business, general shop, pre-flight, photography, 
drawing, map work, electricity, Morse code, cook- 
ing, nursing, first aid, clerical work, typing, driving. 

6. Student activities: music, dancing, others. 

Little explanation of the above should be 
necessary. Since even a war of five years more 
will be less than one eighth the length of an 
ordinary working career, there should be no 
cause for discouragement about future occupa- 
tional opportunity. In fact, boys and girls can 
be taught to use their war experiences as a lens 
through which to see and learn about civilian 
opportunity. The great variety of Army and 
Navy occupations, most of these being dupli- 
cated in civil life, should be studied. Versatility 
and adaptability are prime necessities. The pre- 
induction course should be taught by teachers 
who are willing to listen to every complaint and 
trouble and to help in the development of 
morale, hopefulness, and complete co-operation. 

English should include report-writing, clear 
speaking and shouting, practice in the language 
and techniques of co-operation, including par- 
liamentary law, and practice in giving com- 
mands. Social studies should emphasize various 
forms of government—Army and Navy govern- 
ment, variety of governments of the United 
Nations, government under dictatorship, war 
aims, and postwar problems. A review of his- 
tory should emphasize the problems of the first 
World War and the reasons for the losing of 
the peace. 

In addition to classroom work, counseling will 
be needed and, since the integration of class- 
room instruction and counseling is necessary, 
the wartime counselors might well have a half- 
time program, with the other half covered by 
teaching the classes in pre-induction problems. 
Classroom discussions and questions will reveal 
needs for individual counseling. 

The group of students who worked out these 
plans is as follows: 
Robert D. Bailey 
Angelica Carabello 

Jesse M. Drew 

Geraldine C. Peavey 

Joseph W. Riordan 


Edna G. Sanford 
Daniel Sexton 
Ruth Tyler 

E. E. R. Wallace 
Joseph B. Weene 


JOHN M. BREWER, 
Instructor of the Class 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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SOCIOLOGY STEALS THE SHOW FROM 
A STUDY IN CONSUMER 
ECONOMICS 


Student Folkways and Spending at Indiana 
University 1940-41. By Mary M. Crawrorp. 
271 pp. New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1943. $3.50. 

ALTHOUGH this work has been written by an 
assistant professor of economies in Indiana Uni- 
versity, it really belongs to the field of sociology 
and particularly educational sociology. In fact, 
from the methodological point of view, the fig- 
ures resulting from Crawford’s study of the 
expenditures during the academic year 1940-41, 
of 1,275 unmarried undergraduate students for 
housing, food, clothing, personal care, laundry, 
recreation, refreshments, university fees, organ- 
ization dues, textbooks, transportation, health, 
and miscellaneous items, are, in some respects, 
less valuable and particularly less interesting 
than a wealth of sociological generalizations 
sprinkled throughout the volume and illumi- 


nating to a remarkable degree the sociology of 
college life. In this respect, we regret that 
the author has not seen fit to place her contri- 
bution within the framework of the other few 
sociological analyses of the college campus 
(George E. Outland, R. C. Angell, F. Stuart 
Chapin, Willard Waller, et al.). Her bibliog- 
raphy, strange to say, contains no references 
whatever to these works, although her study is, 
at the same time, quite a valuable addition to 
what Waller (in “The Sociology of Teaching’’) 
terms “the separate culture of the school.” 

At any rate, in its sociological aspects the 
book is a refreshing and generally revealing 
piece of writing. Although obviously published 
by a university press as a doctoral thesis, it 
ought to sell. The “plug” given to it by a re- 
cent issue of Time magazine ought to break the 
general rule that doctoral theses are the most 
unread publications in this country. 

JosePH S. Roucek 

HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON ADULT 
EDUCATION, MAY 19-20 

Some 270 edueators from New England and 
the Middle Atlantic states attended the Regional 
Conference on Adult Education held in New 
York City, May 19-20, under the sponsorship 
of the following organizations: American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Edueation; Adult Education 
Program, State of Delaware; Adult Education 
Council of Greater Boston; New York State 
Association for Adult Education; New York 
Adult Edueation Council; New Jersey Council 
on Adult Education; and the Pennsylvania 
State Association for Adult Education. 

A pre-conference session of the Executive 
Council of the American Association for Adult 
Education was held immediately preceding the 
regional conference. At this session, Morse A. 
Cartwright, director of the association, pre- 
sented his annual report, in which he stated: 


Patriotism in the present war is more adult and 


farseeing than in World War I. There is a desire 
for understanding that should be interpreted as a 
ery for adult education in this and other countries 
far exceeding the most optimistic dreams of adult- 
education leaders in the past. Nationally and inter- 
nationally, there is presented a problem of educa- 
tional curriculum-building outranking in size, scope, 
and complexity anything that has gone before. 
Correctly to interpret and to serve the needs, de- 
sires, and interests of the world’s millions of adults 
will require educational statesmanship on the part 
not only of those charged with educational respon- 
sibility, but also of those entrusted with the reins 
of government itself. 


In referring to a cross section study of adult 
education and the war made by the association, 
he spoke of the “amazing response” to the na- 
tional emergency in recasting adult-education 
programs to supply training facilities for 
needed men and women war workers, but he 
reported an “alarming loss or decline of liberal- 
education programs.” He said: 
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It is an open question whether liberal education 
can thrive in the midst of war. Certainly there has 
been a marked decrease in the activity of discussion 
groups in this country since December 7, 1941. In 
this respect our deficiency is even the more marked 
because of the relatively much smaller losses en- 
countered in such democratic countries as England 
and Canada. Again, the presence in both the 
British and Canadian armies of fairly comprehen- 
sive programs of general education—markedly in 
the discussion field—contrasts all too plainly with 
the lack of any such comprehensive programs in the 
military forces of the United States. 


At the opening session of the conference, on 
“Our War Horizons,” Nathaniel Peffer, pro- 
fessor of international relations, Columbia Uni- 
versity, emphasized that, “as long as the status 
of China remains unsettled, there will be war.” 
In the Far East, we have a monopoly of eco- 
nomie power, which must be abandoned before 
peace can be achieved. Hiram Motherwell, au- 


thor, “The Peace We Fight For,” at the same 
session, cited the difficulties of “body and soul” 
to be faced by Europe in the postwar period. 
These can be solved only “if the gates are 
thrown open to 20th-century statecraft and tech- 
nology in the service of the European peoples 


and not of their politicians.” Hans Kohn, pro- 
fessor of history, Smith College, concluded this 
session with a talk on “World Order,” in which 
he said that “people made the mistake of be- 
lieving that the people of other nations are ani- 
mated by the same motives as we are and desire 
only the best. This is a childish idea. Nations 
differ morally as well as politically.” However, 
he said, democracy can be much more efficient 
than totalitarianism and we must realize this in 
planning for the future. 

A session on civilian morale followed, at which 
Ordway Tead, the speaker, defined morale as “a 
state of mind characterized by an interplay of 
energy, initiative, shared zeal, and a common 
grasp of purposes to be served, issuing out into 
confident and effective action upon behalf of 
agreed ends.” 

The presidential address by Alexander Meikle- 
john was given at the supper session, which 
closed the first day of the conference. Dr. 
Meiklejohn derided the idea that the people of 
the United States should undertake the re-edu- 
eation of Germany following the war. He 
added: 
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That the people of Germany need and must have 
re-education I do not question. But that we, the 
people of the United States, should undertake to do 
the teaching—the childish arrogance of that sug- 
gestion is almost unbelievable. What mode of life 
would we recommend to them and how would we 
present it? Would we proceed to ‘‘sell them Amer- 
ica’’?? In the realm of slogans and catchwords, 
we have quick and easy answers to questions such 
as these. We believe in free institutions. Violence, 
we say, is savagery. To be civilized is to be reason- 
able. It must be made clear to Germany, and it 
must be recognized with equal clearness by our- 
selves, that we, too, are in process of re-education. 


The first session of the second day of the con- 
ference was devoted to discussion, led by Wini- 
fred Fisher, executive director, New York Adult 
Education Council, of meeting practical diffi- 
culties in adjustment to wartime conditions. 
The panel members enumerated some of the 
difficulties of working under wartime conditions, 
including the dim-out; lack of funds, personnel, 
and transportation; and lack of co-ordination 
among agencies. There are evidences, accord- 
ing to the speakers, that some of these diffi- 
culties are being successfully met in many cases 
by flexibility, ingenuity, and adaptability to new 
motives, needs, and conditions, and by new com- 
binations of organizations and forces. 

At the session on the “Responsibility of Adult 
Education for the Foreign Policy of the United 
States,” Clyde Eagleton, of the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, stressed the 
need for international planning. However, edu- 
cators “must emphasize again and again that 
the creation of an international government is 
no easy task. The greatest danger facing us 
today is that the current enthusiasm for an 
international system for the prevention of war 
may be wrecked if people are not taught eare- 
fully what costs we must pay and what gains 
we shall make.” Ernest Angell, president, 
Council for Democracy, stressed our ignorance 
and insularity and decried the lack of an affirm- 
ative foreign policy for this nation. “We were 
projected into this war in a state of complete 
intellectual confusion,” he stated. 

The importance of science in the postwar 
world, emphasized by Harvey N. Davis, presi- 
dent, Stevens Institute of Technology (Ho- 
boken, N. J.), in a talk at the luncheon session, 
demands that “we all must have more under- 
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standing of and make more intelligent use of 
this new physical environment in which we shall 
live after the war. We must train men and 
women to maintain and control this new envir- 
onment.” 

A readjustment in the thinking of adult 
Americans from the present narrow focus to a 
world-wide view is the task of education today 
and tomorrow, members of the panel on “A Pre- 
view of Post-war Education,” agreed. Educa- 
tors will be expected to teach any type of edu- 
cational offering desired by returned service 
men, members of trade unions, or any other 
group of society. 

Officers elected for 1943-44 at the council 
session for the American Association for Adult 
Education are: Austin H. MacCormick, execu- 
tive director, the Osborne Association, presi- 
dent; Hans Kohn, Hilda W. Smith, and John 
W. Studebaker, vice-presidents; Jennie M. Flex- 
ner, readers’ adviser, New York Public Library, 
secretary; and James Creese, vice-president, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, treasurer. 
Twelve members of the Executive Board and 
100 members of the Executive Council were also 


elected. 
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BrapBuRY, DororHy E., and EpNA P, AMIDON. 
Learning to Care for Children. Pp. ix+149. 


Illustrated. D. Appleton-Century. 1943. 96¢. 
The authors of this book offer as a solution of the 
problems touching young children, often left without 
proper care and guidance because of war conditions, 
the teaching of child care to high-school boys and 
girls, most of whom have younger brothers and 
sisters. Learning how to supervise children and 
meet their difficulties wisely and good naturedly 
should make of the youth of today the competent 
parents of tomorrow. 





Davipson, HELEN H. Personality and Economic 
Background—A Study of Highly Intelligent 
Children. Pp. x+189. Illustrated. Photo- 
lithographed. King’s Crown Press, New York 
City. 1943. $2.25. 

A study of children having IQ’s above 120 to dis- 
cover whether their personalities reflect ‘economic 
differences” in their backgrounds. 
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FITzGERALD, Brassiu. Never Surrender. Pp. vii+t 


271. Illustrated. Ginn. 1943. $1.00. 
Stories of Samuel Gridley Howe, Zola, Bolivar, Gren- 
fell, Churchili, Roosevelt, and others who have stood 
for freedom and achievement against all odds. 


MADRIGAL, MARGARITA, and EzequfiaAs MADRIGAL. 
An Invitation to Spanish. Pp. xi+196. TIllus- 
trated. Simon and Schuster. 1943. $1.75. 

A gay and simple guide to the reading and speaking 


of modern Spanish. 
e 


Reece, ERNEST J. Programs for Library Schools. 
Pp. viii+ 64, Columbia University Press. 1943. 
$1.00. 

An effort to acquaint the librarian with the rich 
backgrounds of his profession, the many “resources 
in his charge,” and those fields of knowledge that 
are pertinent to his work. Teachers of library 
science will find in the book “a revaluation of the 
library school.’ 

@ 


‘*The United Nations’’—The Booklist, Vol. 39, No. 
18, Part 2. Pp. 399-417. American Library 
Association. 1943. 25¢; quantity rates. 
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